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For the past 14 years Dr. Kissling has 
been pastor of the Riverside church, 
Jacksonville, Fla. (bottom of page). 
During student days in Scotland he 
served as stated supply of Wardie Kirk 
in Edinburgh (below). He has recently 
returned from an eatensive visit. to 


Europe. 
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Letters to the Editors 





List of Youth’s Shackled Dreams Is Requested 





Minister Wants to Help 
To the Editors: 

Please permit me to submit this open 
letter to Misses Marjorie Patterson and 
Monica Johnson and to all young people 
who feel that the chureh is responsible 
for their failure to see their dreams come 
true. 


DEAR GIRLS: 

Your recent articles in THE OUTLOOK 
(Aug. 19, Sept. 2, 9) have provoked much 
discussion but no action The number of 
progressvie ministers in our church is 
perhaps larger than it has ever been. We 
will strive to move heaven and earth if 
that will help you to live the “more ex- 
cellent way.” 

You have written convincingly about 
your smothered dreams which have been 
fenced in by the well-meaning saints who 
do not understand the spiritual struggles 
of today’s youth—about half-closed doors 
and barriers which serve as stop signs— 
about wanting to put your dreams to work 

about a church which fails to recognize 
the other half of 
wonder if the young people have not 
outgrown the church of today. 

When you girls sat down and wrote 
those letters to THE OUTLOOK you either 
had some specific problems in mind or 
you were suffering from youthritis, which 
blinds its victims to their own failures 
by turning the spotlight on the failures 
of others 

Please be specific. I will fight any well- 
meaning saint who tries to smother your 


moral law—and you 


dreams—if they are worth fighting for. 

I will crash the closed doors which stand 

between you and the “more excellent way” 
if you will show me that door. 

If your dreams are real, why don’t you 
tell us what they are and how we can 
help you in your fight? Until you do that 
no one is going to take you very seri- 
ously. - 

If you meant to arouse us to action, you 
have succeeded. Now where do we start? 
Which dream shall we attempt to un- 
shackle first? Which “stop” light shall 
we change to “go”? Do you have the 
nerve to lay your fingers on the ailing 
church and say, “Thou aliest here and 
here and here?” If your dreams are real, 
you will do just that. 

But if you were goaded into writing 
those letters by the growing pains of 
youth, then you will feel righteous enough 
for having taken a pot-shot in the dark 
and will soon be content to join the well- 
meaning saints of tomorrow in their game 
of smothering the dreams of youth. 

I think it would be fun to help you to 
unshackle dreams, smash doors and crash 
stop lights. Tell me more, dear girls, tell 
me more 

CLYDE FOUSHEE. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

EDITORS’ NOTE—Young people, here's 

your chance, but make your answers brief. 


After 35 Years, Sees No Problem 
To the Editors: 

Miss Patterson's rather vague but defi- 
nitely plaintive article seems to indicate 
several gripes: 

(1) She feels fenced in by the West- 
minster Confession. Lots of people ap- 
parently do also. However there are 
numbers of “creedless” churches in which 
these dissatisfied parties may happily (I 
hope) function—and it will not be neces- 
sary to hie away to some “far country” 
to find one. Miss Patterson’s imaginary 
fence has a nice wide gate in plain sight 


through which she is most heartily wel- 
come to exit in case she finds the won- 
derful doctrines of our great Confession 
too irksome and confining for her. To re- 
main in a church whose creedal position 
is distasteful—even for the purpose of 
a “larger service’—is a kind of ecclesias- 
tical dishonesty all too prevalent today. 

(2) She doesn’t like the “social” re- 
straints which prevail in our church—and 
I may say in all the churches below the 
M&D line. These restraints are to be 
found not only in church circles but in 
non-church circles as well. This “1946 
graduate of the <Assembly’s Training 
School” has a job ahead to change the 
social pattern of the entire South! How- 
ever if Miss Patterson desires personally 
to eliminate the century old segregational 
taboos—'tis a “free country”! 

(3) She wants liberty to search for 
truth Well, who or what is hindering 
her? And what, precisely, is that truth 
for which she longs? What truth does 
he seek beyond him who is “the Way 
the Truth and the Life’? Let the young 
lady be definite and specific here. 

(4) She sighs for someone to tell her 
to “follow Christ wherever he leads” (bold 
hers) . . . . Speaking for myself—and 
as a believer (without mental reservations 
or evasions) in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith—I have never found that 
the young people to whom I minister 
these great truths ever felt restricted or 
restrained or prohibited from following 
the Lord Jesus Christ fully. I constantly 
urge them to do so. Having given 
thirty-five years of my life as a minister 
in the Southern Presbyterian church I 
can honestly say that I know nothing 
either from experience or from observa- 
tion that would warrant such an attack 
on our beloved church, 

J. H. VISER. 


Greenville, South Carolina, 


Stands Pat With Pat Patterson 
To the Editors: 

Though thinning dome cast question 
marks, I count myself among the youth 
of our Church, and wish to say I “stand 
pat” with Miss Patterson and others in 
regard to Truth, who is also the Way 
and the Life. 

She would far from deny, I believe, 
that the Westminster Confession contains 
truth (as some seem to infer); it is the 
spirit of it and the spirit in which it is 
often interpreted that hampers the flow- 
ering of our church. 

I sometimes grow sick of the pseudo- 
awe accorded the 17th century document; 
I dare say the 151 “Westminster Divines” 
(thirty of them laymen), called together 
by Parliament, were little more divine 
than an equal number of D. D.'s, B. D.’s, 
and other officers of the Presbyterian 
Church in America today; and, if we be- 
lieve in revised editions of the Bible, the 
latter are better able to interpret the 
meaning and spirit of Scripture. (And, as 
for their years of labor, other divines 
have labored longer for advancement in 
the interpretation and application of 
Christianity—such as for cooperation and 
union, more Christian social relations, re- 
vival in the home, etc.) 

Not to name the several contradictory 
and literalized “confessions” in the docu- 
ment, let one example be pointed up. Who 
has read the interpretation in chapters 
32 and 33 concerning the future and been 
ecnvineced by it? (After studying it for 
a seminary thesis I am more convinced 
that it is misleading.) It may be no 
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problem for those the bodies of whose 
loved ones are “laid to rest”; but thou- 
sands face a different situation today, 
and suffer untold anguish and doubt be- 
eause the church clings to an unreason- 
able and unbelievable doctrine. If souls 
of believers go immediately upon death of 
the body into the perfection of the light 
and glory of God (and we so believe) why, 
in Heaven, should they return to earth? 
What more perfect desire? God could 
cause it to be, but even human beings 
find no sense in that. 

Let the church (this time) call for a 
restatement of our faith in Christ, in 
terms and thought patterns of the day, 
and let it be revised as needed as time 
goes on, 

RAY SPIVEY. 
Madill, Okla. 


Spiritual Mobilization 
To the Editors: 

I note that one of your correspondents 
(a Presbyterian minister in North Caro- 
lina) recently leveled an attack on 
SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION, and the ad- 
vertising material in support of this or- 
ganization which you have been carrying 
in THIE OUTLOOK (Letters, Sept. 16). 

I would like to call in question the au- 
thorities which he quotes, pointing out 
that ministers need to be very careful 
these days as to their sources of informa- 
tion. There are many propaganda agen- 
cies abroad in American life, whose sole 
purpose it is to undermine faith in de- 
mocracy, and SMEAR with the stick of 
fascism any group or organization which 
_is today defending old-fashioned Ameri- 
can ideals and institutions. 

Your correspondent asks, “Is the in- 
formation I find in George Seldes’ IN 
FACT all wrong?” For the enlighten- 
ment of any Presbyterians who do not 
know who George Seldes is, let me quote 
from the Report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, issued March 29, 1944: 

“The notorious George Seldes, who has 
a record of subservience to the Commu- 
nist Party line which is unsurpassed by 
any other subversive agent in this coun- 
try." (p. 101). 

Your correspondent quotes Kenneth 
Leslie’s THE PROTESTANT (formerly 
known as THE PROTESTANT DIGEST). 
Anyone who picks up a copy of this pub- 
lication can tell quite soon that it is one 
of the “Transmission belt” communist- 
front magazines. The same Report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities (p. 
48) says, 

“The PROTESTANT, a magazine which 
has faithfully propagated the Communist 
Party line under the guise of being a re- 
ligious journal.” 





——— (one leader) — ’ 
speaking at the Ministers’ Forum at 
Montreat this summer, warned the minis- 
ters about THE PROTESTANT, confirm- 
ing the fact that it carries the Communist 
line in every issue. 


Presbyterian ministers and laymen need 
to be careful that they are not “taken 
in” by a lot of the stuff which today is 
being passed out to the churches under 
the guise of “advanced thought.” 

In reality such propaganda has a hid- 
den purpose, and is political in its na- 
ture. It fosters, not Christian doctrine, 
but Communist ideology. Likewise it 
seeks to create a sympathy within Prot- 
estant circles for the aggressive tactics 
of the Soviet Union, as against the fateful 
day when the democracies shall have to 
eall Russia’s hand and stop her marching 
armies. 

JOHN H. KNIGHT. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., 
the South, Inc., Room 203, 13 North Fifth 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 








St. Louis.—Ralph W. Sockman, pas- 
tor of Christ Methodist church, New 
York, will be the principal speaker at a 
Protestant mass-meeting to be held in 
Kiel Auditorium here on November 3 
in observance of Reformation Sunday, 
it was announced by the Metropolitan 
Church Federation. Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, of New York, was the speaker 
at last year’s meeting, which was at- 
tended by nearly 20,000 from the St. 
Louis area. 


Southern Presbyterian observance of 
Reformation Day in 1946 is October 20. 
Theme for sermons or addresses for the 
day, as approved by the General Assem- 
bly, is ‘The Doctrines that Produced the 
Protestant Reformation.” 

* + - 

London, (By Wireless)—The British 
Weekly, Free Church religious news- 
paper published here, has been acquired 
by Sydney Walton, well-known Meth- 
odist layman. The paper was pre- 
viously owned by the religious publish- 
ing firm of Hodder and Stoughton. 
Founded in 1886 by the late Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, who had strong Pres- 
byterian leanings and enjoyed a large 
following in Scotland, The _ British 
Weekly is expected to broaden its re- 
ligious appeal under its new owner. The 
present editor, Dr. John Hutton, is re- 
signing because of ill health. 


* * * 


Milwaukee.—A new technique in fund 
raising has been introduced by Our 
Savior’s Lutheran church, the city’s 
second largest congregation. To launch 
a $250,000 campaign for a new church 
building, the planning committee util- 
ized a dramatic full length color movie 
highlighting the history of the church. 
The present church, in use since 1894, 
was compared with architects’ drawings 
of the proposed edifice. The movie is 
believed to be the first of its kind ever 
filmed. 

x * * 

Philadelphia.—Elizabeth Gray Vin- 
ing, author of children’s books and for 
the past year a member of the publicity 
staff of the American Friends Service 
Committee, will leave for Tokyo some 
time this month to take up her new 
duties as tutor to the Crown Prince of 
Japan. Mrs. Vining, first woman to 
tutor a Japanese Crown Prince, will 








DAVID L. STITT 
Austin Seminary president who will be 
first preacher on the Presbyterian Hour, 
October 6. 





teach Prince Akihito, aged 14, English, 
American literature, life and culture, 
and the basic philosophy of democracy 
and the ways of peace, The Crown 
Prince is heir apparent to the Japanese 
throne and may some day become em- 
peror of more than 70,000,000 subjects. 


Columbia Seminary Enrolls 
Seventy for New Session 

Seventy students were enrolled at 
Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga., when it opened this month 
for its 119th session. Twenty-one of 
these enrollees are new men. President 
Richards delivered the opening address. 

The new director of extension work, 
Cecil Thompson, assumed his duties at 
the beginning of the new term, while 
Felix B. Gear, new professor of the- 
ology, will begin his work later in the 
fall, 


Twenty-five New Students 
Begin Work at Louisville 


Twenty-five new students began their 
work at Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary at the opening of the fall term— 
the 93rd session. Walter A. Groves, 
professor of doctrinal theology, de- 
livered the opening address while Floyd 
Shafer, pastor of the Fourth church, 
welcomed students to the Louisville 
churches. 

Julian Price Love, professor of bibli- 
cal theology, is on sabbatic leave, spend- 
ing the winter studying at Yale Univer- 
sity. 


Greater Protestant 


Unity Is Imperative, 
Canadians Are Told 


Dr. Thompson Says Movement 
Must Offset Roman Catholic Effort 


Montreal, (RNS)—Unless Protestant 
churches show a strong tendency toward 
unity, the world will come to regard the 
Roman Catholic Church rather than 
Protestantism as the power capable of 
bringing about world order, Ernest 
Trice Thompson, Presbyterian minister 
and professor of church history at the 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Va., declared here. He spoke at the 
12th General Council of the United 
Church of Canada. 

Dr. Thompson asserted that in the 
United States, where there are 256 
different Protestant denominations, sep- 
aratism has reached a climax, and the 
question, ‘‘Can Roman Catholicism win 
America?’’ must be answered affirma- 
tively, unless there is a strong move- 
ment for Protestant unity. 

American churchmen, he_ urged, 
should look to the United Church of 
Canada, which embraces Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Presbyterian de- 
nominations, as ‘‘an inspiration in hav- 
ing proved that churches actually can 
work together as one body.”’ 

‘“‘How can we hope,’ he asked, “to 
convince men that the nations of the 
world should surrender their sover- 
eignty, as they must do if we are to have 
world government, if we are not pre- 
pared to surrender our own sovereignty 
for the cause of church cooperation?” 

Dr. Thompson described the trend 
toward unity as divided into two move- 
ments, one for organic union, and the 
other for cooperation, and said that 
while obstacles to union “guarantee the 
existence of many denominations for 
years to come,’’ concrete advances are 
being made toward cooperation. He 
brought greetings from the Western 
Section of the Alliance of Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches, 


Montreat Resolutions Adopted 


The Synods of Kentucky and Ala- 
bama have taken action similar to that 
previously taken by the Synods of North 
Carolina and Virginia, overturing the 
General Assembly to appoint an ad in- 
terim committee to clarify the status 
and control of Montreat. 
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MONTREAT PROGRAM DISCUSSED 





Dr. Anderson Writes 
To the Editors: 


The late Dr. Thomas Peck, professor 
of theology in Union Seminary used to 
say “Truth is like a torch. The more 
it is shook the more it shines.’’ So with 
Montreat. The more you know about it 
the better you like it. 

In a letter in the name of Dr. Scanlon 
and published in THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK of August 26 under the title, 


“WHO OWNS MONTREAT?” some 
erroneous and misleading statements 
appear. The question “Who owns 
Montreat” is fully answered in three 


reports made by ad interim committees 
to the General Assembly and in as many 
acts of the Assembly. (See Minutes of 
the General Assembly: 1922, pp. 74-77, 
197-200; 1925, pp. 81-84; 1941, pp. 83- 
84, 113-153.) The also 
answered in an editorial appearing in 
THE OUTLOOK of September 2, 1946. 

As to the statements in the letter, 
first the Montreat management would 


question is 


express to Dr. Scanlon its full apprecia-- 


tion of his high tribute to the fine busi- 
ness management of this institution. 
As to the statement ‘‘when funds are to 
be raised, we the Presbyterian 
own it—-when it comes to using it the 
management that correct?” 
Exactly the op- 
is true. 


people 


does. Is 
No, this is not correct. 
posite of this statement Tens 
of thousands use and bene- 
fits of Montreat, while the management 
struggled and _ sacrificed to 
build and support this institution which 
has grown to be the greatest of its kind 
in the world. We thank 
church bome, 


receive the 


labored, 


God for this 
The church has given small financial 
support to Montreat, but has used it to 


the fullest extent. Montreat was given 


to the church free of cost, but it has 
never been on the church’s budget for 
financial support. The Assembly and 


its agencies have freely used it, but have 
given almost nothing financially to build 
and support it. 

Dr, Scanlon in estimating the profits 
of the various enterprises of Montreat, 
makes the total profit of $56,217 
as the earnings of the Association 
the year 1945. There are many charges 
such as overhead and 
the auditor enumerates in 
report of which Dr. took no 
The net earnings according to 
the final the auditor 
$7,439, should add to this 
the rent charges, which the auditor al- 
lowed, it would make a total profit of 
$22,439. Somewhat 
third of the amount of profit as stated 
by Dr. Seanlon. This is an exceedingly 
small margin on which to operate Mon- 
treat in all of its the 
major part of a year and great economy 
will have to be practised to live within 
our means. 


out 
for 
other expenses 
which his 
Seanlon 
account. 
report -of were 
and if we 


more than one- 


enterprises for 


Dr. Scanlon speaks ‘‘of our missionary 
folks finding it perplexing to raise cash 
enough to stop at our hotels there, and 
if the successor to the Alba Hotel is as 
expensive as the Inn, it would put many 
of them out of the running.” Is Dr. 
Scanlon unmindful of the fact that 
Geneva Hall, which will accommodate 
125, the Chapman Home, South Caro- 
lina Home, the North Carolina Home, 
the Fellowship Building, College Hall, 
and the Cafeteria, have provided for 
them excellent quarters at the most 
reasonable rates, as nearly at cost price 
as we can estimate? It is proposed to 
have the rates in the new Alba within 
reach of our ministers and missionaries. 
Does he not know we have but one hotel 
where we can entertain those who de- 
sire such quarters and are willing to 
pay for the same, and out’of this we 
must have some proceeds on which to 
live and to operate the business of Mon- 
treat? 

Dr. Scanlon also states ‘‘to our utter 
amazement only $1,382 was paid for 
conference speakers.’’ Does Dr. Scanlon 
not know that in the summer of 1945, 
of which he is speaking, that in response 
to the request of the government, the 
Mountain Retreat Association put on no 
conferences? 

The agencies had small 
conferences, of 50 or less in number, at 
their own expense and the amount to 
which Dr. Scanlon alludes was paid for 
the Bible Hour and a few speakers that 
were secured for the benefit of the cot- 
tagers and others who might spend the 
season in the Montreat grounds. 

Does he not know that the total con- 
ference under normal conditions 
are approximately $8,000? All gate re- 
ceipts and all collections taken for con- 
ference purposes in the Auditorium are 
devoted to this cause. 

The 
mous 


Assembly’s 


costs 


program committee by unani- 
vote determined to put on a 
stronger program this past season which 
they did and the board of directors have 
requested that the program be much 
stronger for next year. 

The management of Montreat for the 


year 1945 consisted of the following 
named: Dr. R. F. Campbell, Asheville; 
Dr. R. C. Anderson, Montreat; Dr. 


Homer MeMillan, for many years execu- 
tive secretary of the Assembly’s home 
missions; Mr. George H. Wright, elder, 


Asheville; Mr. J. Fred Johnson, Kings- 
port; Dr. I. J. Areher, Montreat; Mr. 
W. H. Belk, elder, Charlotte; Mrs. 
Robert Glasgow, Spartanburg; Miss 
Janie McGaughey, Atlanta; Mr. Henry 
Wilson, elder, Morganton; Dr. C. D. 
Fulton, Secretary of the Assembly’s 
Committee on Foreign Missions; Dr. 


John R. Cunningham, president of 
Davidson College, and Mr. Karl Hudson, 
elder, Raleigh. 

The program committee for 1945 con- 
sisted of: Dr. J. Gray McAllister, chair- 
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man and platform manager, Dr. R. C. 


Anderson, Miss Janie W. McGaughey, 
Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, Dr. Edward D. 
trant, Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, Dr. 


Wade H. Boggs and Dr. B. K. Tenney. 

To these the church owes a debt of 
thanks, for they have labored and sacri- 
ficed in love and to their best ability to 
serve the church in a great way. 


The management of Montreat is far 


from perfect and constructive criti- 
cisms are welcome, but when these 
criticisms are made they should be 


offered in the spirit of love, fairness and 
justice. 
R. C. ANDERSON, President. 
Montreat, N. C. 


Dr. McAllister’s Statement 
To the Editors: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK of 
August 26 carried a letter from my good’ 
friend of many years, Dr. D. H. Scanlon, 
concerning Montreat and its confer- 
As recent Chairman of the Mon- 
treat Program Committee and general 
director of the Montreat conferences 
through the 1946 season, I can perhaps 
throw further light on the subject of 
the Montreat program. All the gate re- 
ceipts and the Sunday offerings (except 
those of ‘“‘Montreat Sunday’’) are placed 
with the program committee for the pro- 
motion of the program. Naturally, Dr. 
Seanlon based on the report to the 1946 
General Assembly. But it will be re- 
called that, due to the traffic congestion 
and the desire to co-operate heartily 
with the Office of Defence Transporta- 
tion, no regular conferences were 
scheduled at Montreat in 1945. Instead, 
a morning Bible hour and an evening 
inspirational hour were provided for the 
groups of fifty, permitted under the 
ODT, and others on the grounds, some 
additional speakers being used in the 
time customarily assigned to the For- 
eign Mission Conference, and the gate 
fee (as I recall) cut in half. In con- 
sequence, only $1,900 was realized from 
the gate fund, this together with the 
Sunday offerings making a total of about 
$4,200. 

For 1946 the gate fees amounted to 
about $6,000 and the Sunday offering 
about $4,500, or about $10,500 in all. 
Somewhat more than $1,700 was paid 
directly for speakers. It should be re- 
membered, however, that, in addition, 
nearly $4,000 was appropriated to the 
successive conferences and schools (The 
Christian Education Conference; the 
Leadership School; the Sunday School 
Superintendents and Men’s Work Con- 
ferences; the Young People’s Leadership 
School; the Woman's Auxiliary Train- 
ing School; the Home Mission, Foreign 
Mission and Ministers’ Conferences) and 
that the nearly $4,000 paid to them was 
only a fraction of the thousands spent 
by them in furnishing a notable succes- 
sion of speakers and _ conferences 
through the summer. 

I may add that with other work call- 

(Continued on page 7) 


ences, 
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It Can Never Be Night Again! 


By ALBERT KISSLING 


He is risen as he said.’,—Matthew 28:6a. 


“He is not here. 

INCE JESUS ROSE from the dead, it can never be 
~ night again! Shadows may come and shadows may 
go but the darkness of night is shattered forever in 
the light of the new dawn. It was a long time ago when 
three women, their hearts heavy with grief, alone and 
afraid, set out from Bethany carrying ointments for their 
beloved dead. Down the hill of Olivet, across the brook 
Kidron, up the rocky way skirting the city wall, close 
by the hill of the skull where the awful deed was done, 
they came at last to a place in a garden where they had 
laid the body of their beloved friend, Jesus. They would 
make this last tribute of love to the dead. And as they 
went they whispered, ‘‘Who will roll away the stone for 
us?” It was night—strange shadows played round about 
them—it was dark, very dark. And Jesus was dead! 

As the first faint rays of grey light broke through the 
clouds, the women stood before the borrowed grave. But 
the stone no longer sealed the tomb. It had been rolled 
away. An angel sat upon it, and his countenance was 
like the brilliance of heaven. The guards who had been 
posted by the Romans, were dumb with fear. The dawn 
was breaking, ‘‘Fear not ye, for I know that ye seek Jesus 
who was crucified. He is not here. He is risen as he said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay!’’ Jesus was alive! 
The dawn had come. It was only the dawn, but it could 
never be night again. 


Light Is the Final Word 


The resurrection of Jesus affirms that light, not dark- 
ness, is the final cosmic word. We have been dazzled, 
yes even dazed, by the brilliance of scientific developments. 
Men of science know that there is order and plan in the 
universe. They have rolled back the curtains of ignorance 
and pushed back the darkness of superstition. The dawn 
has come! We now know the consequences that result from 
violations of the law of gravity. But how slowly has 
been the coming of the consciousness that there is moral 
law as well as natural law in the universe. Yet just as 
surely as there is a natural law, there is a moral law. 
There is a cosmic conscience. The grave could not hold the 
holy Christ! To have done so would have violated the 
cosmic conscience. 


It was September of 1939 that Hitler launched his pan- 
zer divisions into Poland. That night as we listened on 
the radio to each news flash, we remember hearing the 
voice of Henrick van Loon, the eminent Dutch philosopher 
and historian, as out of the darkness of fear and hatred 
he saw the dawn of the moral law of God. ‘Herr Hit- 
ler,” he said, ‘‘this day you have violated the cosmic con- 


science. History will record your sin and your down- 
fall.” In the midst of the fuins of our day we read the 


truth. Justice, truth and detency must triumph! 


Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above his own. 


By the resurrection of Jesus Christ Christianity knows 
that light not darkness will be the final victor in God’s 
universe. The dawn has come! It can never be night 
again. 


Christ Is the Only Hope 


In the second place, the resurrection of Jesus Christ re- 
veals that the word of the Man of Galilee is the only bea- 
con light for humanity. It is the only hope. There are 
prophets of gloom—disciples of despair. Cynics wise and 
otherwise who hurl their barbs and laugh to scorn the 
thought that this Christianity can win. They say, ‘‘Man 
is bad, incurably bad. He always has been bad and he al- 
ways will be bad. Man must hate and man must kill.” 
We admit that the facts look bad. Man’s inhumanities to 
man have caused not countless thousands, but millions to 
mourn. Love and cooperation still are not the watch- words 
of humanity. The cynic says nations cannot work unitedly. 
“The United Nations will fail. Look at your Christianity. 
Have Christian people left hatred and vengeance behind 
them?” It looks bad. Nineteen hundred years is a long 
time. But wait! We've come a long way. Christianity 
may have scratched only the surface and broken a faint 
glimmer of light on a dark world. Though it is only the 
dawn, it can never be night again. What kind of a world 
would this be without this Christianity? Would you build 
a cottage by the sea where no word of Christ was ever 
heard? 

Studdert Kennedy, the great English poet, pictures this 
self-willed, wayward humanity in his poem, ‘‘The Sorrows 
of God.” He likens humanity to a self-willed lad who 
wanted to go to sea. His father beat him until he thought 
he had broken his will. 

But when the lad grew to manhood he cried, ‘My life’s 
my own, and my will’s my own, and I’m going now to sea.” 
That’s humanity. Always in rebellion. But wait! It is 
also a picture of the eternal love of God, hoisting a bea- 
con light to his wayward sons. 


So the Father-God goes sorrowing still 
For ’is world what ’as gone to sea, 
But ’e runs up a light on Calvary’s ‘eight 

That beckons to you and me. 
The beacon light of the sorrows of God 





R. KISSLING, our preacher from The Outlook Pul- 
[) pit in this issue, has been pastor of only one church 

since the completion of his preparation for the 
ministry—the great Riverside church, Jacksonville, Fla., 
where he has served since 1932. During the year before 
that he served as stated supply of Wardie Kirk, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, while he studied at the University of 
Edinburgh. This provision for study came on a Union 
Seminary fellowship which took him also to the Univer- 
sities of Teubingen and Berlin. Dr. Kissling was born 
in Nashville, Tenn., and received his undergraduate 
training at Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. On the 
first Sunday in September he returned from a trip to 
Europe as one of the exchange preachers for the sum- 
mer. He preached in the American church in Paris, at 
his old Wardie Kirk, at the historic Kirk of the Grey- 
friars and elsewhere. Before long it is the expectation 
of the editors that they may have one or more articles 
by Dr. Kissling telling of his 
his visit to the meetings of 
Churches in Geneva. 

Preachers from The Outlook Pulpit this year have 
been chosen by ministers and laymen throughout the 
church, the editors having requested more than 200, 
evenly divided between the synods, to name ministers 
whose sermons they wished to have published. 
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"As been shinin’ down the years, 
A-flashin’ its light through the darkest night 
O’ our human blood and tears. 


When that beacon light breaks across a tired, broken, 
crushed world, then the dawn has come, and it can never 
be night again. 

We must listen to this message of the Man of Galilee: 
“Cooperate or perish Seek to understand or die and be 
destroyed. Feed the hungry and you feed your own soul. 
Clothe the naked and ye shall be clothed upon with right- 
eousness. Forgive and ye shall be forgiven.’’ This is the 
hope—the only hope of humanity. Christianity hasn’t re- 
made humanity into the Kingdom of God in nineteen cen- 
turies. But the dawn has come. And when the dawn 
has come, it can never be night again. 


The Light of Every Man 


But I want to make this message more personal. The 
resurrection affirms that Jesus Christ is the light of every 
man. If we would improve the world we must improve 
men. There is no other way. Hear me today. These are 
the words of Jesus Christ. ‘‘Ye must be born again.’’ Here 
we perceive the two pivotal points in man’s experience, 
birth and death. Of each we know very little. Before 
birth there is God and after death there is God, and only 
in him do we live forever. In Jesus Christ we know whence 
we came “trailing clouds of glory,’’ and in Christ we learn 
whence we go “even unto the City Eternal.” I know that 
if we give our hearts to this Lord Jesus, we will not im- 
but I know this— 
that when we give our hearts and lives to him the dawn 


” 


mediately become saints ‘‘ready-made, 


has come——we can never live in darkness again. 

A man stood on a hill overlooking San Francisco. It 
was early morning and very dark. The first grey shafts 
of dawn broke the darkness and he strained his eyes to 
catch the first glimpse of the majestic San Francisco bridge. 
The fog was heavy as the light pushed through slowly re- 
vealing two great piers, towering three hundred feet in 
the air. The heavy cables stretched out into an abyss of 
heavy fog and he could not see the anchorage on either 
side. All that could be seen in the grey dawn was the 
central span and its two, phantom-like, piers. Without 
Christ all that we can see of life is the central span—the 
span of years between birth and death. Only the light of 
faith that is in Christ reveals the truth that man’s an- 
chorage is in God. I want to make this personal and di- 
rect. Do you know this Jesus Christ as your own personal 
Savior and have you let him bring you to the dawn of a 
new and eternal hope? Have you? 


Freedom From Fear of Death 


And this light in Christ brings to man the dawn of a 
new freedom from fear of death. William Allen White, 
that grand old man of Kansas, records in his autobiography 
the dark hours and shadows when Mary White, his daugh- 
ter, died. She was so young, so gay, so full of life. After 
school, she was riding one day gaily down the streets of 
Emporia astride her horse. She waved to all those she 
met in the way, to Charlie O’Brien, traffic policeman, to a 
Gazette newsboy, to some high school chums. Somehow 
the horse veered into the park and a low branch struck 
the girl on the head; she slipped off the horse, dazed, and 
was taken to the hospital. Word was immediately flashed 
to the father, who was on business in the East, ‘Come home 
at once. Mary is seriously hurt.”’ At Chicago, they told 
the father the sad word, ‘‘Mary is dead.’’ It was dark, 
very dark. The day after the funeral William Allen White 
wrote an editorial for his paper, The Emporia Gazette, in 
which he told the events about Mary White's life, and un- 


timely death. He described the simple funeral service. 
He told how Charlie O’Brien had been stationed at the cor- 
ner by the church to direct the traffic. ‘“‘She would have 


liked that,’’ Mr. White said. Then the grand old editor 
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closed his immortal editorial with these words: ‘‘A rift in 
the clouds on a grey day, sent a single ray of sunlight 
on her coffin, as her nervous, energetic body, sank to its 
last sleep. But the soul of her, the glowing, gorgeous, 
fervent soul of her was surely flaming in new light upon 
some other dawn.’’ See how a man faced death! It was 
dark, very dark. And then the dawn begins to break. It 
could never be night again. 


“Look At Our Christ!” 


This is. the message of the resurrection. In the face 
of Jesus Christ the dawn has come. You need not fear 
death for your loved ones who have passed over to the 
other side, nor for yourself when the grey rider halts at 
your door and lifts his hand to summon you. Perchance 
you say, “Show me your God.” And I say to you, ‘‘Look 
at our Christ.’’ Look! Look at him there on the Cross! 
At a place of a skull he died for you and me. Come let 
us go to yon open grave. As the poet has said, 


So through the clouds of Calvary—there shines 
His face, and I believe that Evil dies, 

And Good lives on, loves on and conquers all— 
All War must end in Peace. These clouds are lies. 
They cannot last. The blue sky is the truth. 
For God is Love. Such is my faith and such 
My reasons for it, and I find them strong 
Enough. And you? You want to argue? Well, 

I can’t. It is a choice. I choose Christ. 


So the dawn has come. Mankind goes struggling on, 
falling, achieving, blundering, believing. But because the 
dawn has come, it can never be night again. 





BOOK SECTION 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Its Making and Meaning. By 
Albert E. Barnett. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville 
and New York. 304 pages. $2.50. 

In reference to each of the N. T. writings the author first 
examines the evidence for authorship, destination, date 
and place of writings, and the kind of situation which oc- 
casioned the writing asa guide to what the writer intended 
to accomplish through it. Then, in the light of the infor- 
mation gained, sketches the message of the writing. This is 
a logical approach to the understanding of the message, 
for the conclusions as to date and authorship, etc., will 
greatly affect our interpretation. Many will be dissatisfied 
with some of the conclusions the author reaches. He sees 
no ground for the traditional authorship of Matthew, the 
Johannine writings, the Pastoral and the Catholic Epistles. 
He tends towards a late date for many of the writings, 
putting six in the last decade of the first century and ten 
in the second century. The book is clearly written and 
well organized, and copious references to source material, 
both biblical and extra-biblical, make it possible for the dis- 
criminating reader to check the author’s findings for him- 
self. 





J. E. BEAR. 
Richmond, Va. 


PRAYER, THE MIGHTIEST FORCE IN THE WORLD. 
Thoughts for an Atomic Age. By Frank C. Laubach. Revell, 
New York. 95 pp. $1.25. 

Here is a fresh, vigorous and highly interesting view- 
point concerning the power of prayer. The author thinks 
there should be at least ten million Christians united in 
prayer for the great movements and enterprises of the 
world. If each of the ten million should read this book and 
practice its precept, all our problems would indeed be 
solved. Reported results of the author’s experiments in 
prayer are thought-provoking; one longs to try some of 
them! 

RUTH PARKS (Mrs. Frank) TAYLOR. 

Durant, Okla. 
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MONTREAT PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 4) 
ing I expected to give up the Montreat 
work a year ago but decided to continue 
it in order (with the co-operation of my 
fellow members of the Program Com- 
mittee) to round out certain objectives, 
the chief of which was the Bible Con- 
ference, a casualty of the 1945 season. 
The Bible Conference of 1946, paralleled 
and enriched by the Ministers’ Confer- 
ence and the Chaplains’ Forum, fully 
justified our months of planning when, 
in addition to a number of outstanding 
men from our own church, we had the 
pleasure of presenting and hearing a 
striking succession of men dealing with 
the individual gospel and the application 
of it in the postwar world: Dr. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette of Yale; Dr. Frank W. 
Price of China; Congressman Walter 
H. Judd of Minnesota; Congressman 
Brooks Hays of Arkansas; Governor 
Myers H. Cooper of Ohio; Dr. J. Harry 
Cotton of Chicago; Dr. Clarence E. Craig 
of Oberlin; Dr. Andrew W. Blackwood 
of Princeton; Bishop Edwin Holt 
Hughes of Washington; Dr. Robert E. 
Speer of New York; and Governor 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota. It goes 
without saying that the program com- 
mittee will continue to strengthen and 
enrich the Montreat program year by 
year. J. GRAY McALLISTER. 
Richmond, Va. 


Presbyterian Hospital to Serve 
Southwest Texas and Mexico 


Dilley, Texas. (RNS)—Construction 
of a $1,160,000 Presbyterian clinic and 
hospital to serve Southwest Texas and 
parts of Mexico will begin here as soon 
as conditions permit, with the first unit 
expected to be completed before the end 
of this year, J. W. Harris, head of the 
fund committee, has announced. 

Located on 118 acres of high ground, 
the hospital building will be of rein- 
forced concrete, tile, brick, and glass 
brick construction. The entire project 
will include homes for doctors, nurses, 
administrators and helpers; a hotel and 
cottages for guests; clubhouse, recrea- 
tional grounds and chapel, in addition 
to the hospital proper. 


Protestant Forces Said to Be 
Losing Ground in France 

Paris (By Wireless).—Protestantism 
has lost ground in France during the 
past seventy-five years, according to a 
Study prepared by Pastor Roquette and 
Published in the Bulletin of French 
Protestantism. Basing his estimates on 
lists of subscribers to Protestant pub- 
lications and the number of church con- 
tributors and workers. Pastor Ro- 
quette reported there are at present 
237,000 members of the Reformed 
Church, as compared with 480.000 
listed in the 1872 official census of Re- 
formed Church members. He said that 
only 180,000 of the present member- 
ship practice their religion regularly. 
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DISTINGUISHED RELIGIOUS BOOKS 














The Making 
of a Preacher 


By W. M. MACGREGOR. Here is the inside of the 
preacher's heart and mind . . . the diverse means by 
which he may cultiyate essential qualities of character, 
attitude, and vision, and attain the necessary knowledge 
of God and man. “I do not know when | have so 
thoroughly enjoyed a book on preaching. Every minister 
would profit by it.—Morgan P. Noyes. 

Just published, $1.00 



















Great 
Christian Books 


By HUGH MARTIN. For the deepening of personal 
devotional life and the enrichment of preaching, nothing 
can be compared with the great Christian classics. In 
this fascinating story of seven such classics, Dr. Martin 
makes them live again. The story of their writing, their 
message and their authors ought to be known and loved 
by all, laymen and clergy alike. Just published, $1.50 









THE 
Resurrection 


of Christ 


By A. MICHAEL RAMSEY. Did Christ rise physically from 
the dead—or only in the spirit? How do these two views 
affect the concept of Christianity as a whole? Which is 
more justified, and why? Canon Ramsey discusses care- 
fully the conclusions of many who have sought the 
answers, and then presents his own conclusions which 
are a major contribution to Christian thought. 


Just published, $1.00 
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EDITORIAL 





Home and Church—Together 


On this page and the next we carry 
two articles of particular relevance to 
the current Religious Education Week, 
Rally Day, and the enlistment of the 
church's forces in its teaching program, 

Mr. Hoover, head of the FBI, rightly 
challenges parents to a greater and more 
intelligent concern in the development 
of moral and spiritual character in their 
children 
(whether at home, day school or Sun- 


Dr. Munro points to teachers 


day school) as holding a great part of 
the answer. 

Our efforts to produce Christian life 
and character hinge on what the parents 
do and what the teachers do, In those 
all-too-few instances where home co- 
operation is obtained and where Sunday 
school teachers take their jobs seriously, 
good work is being done for and with 
children and young _ people. Some 
churches are showing the way to others 
in developing new ways for parents and 
teachers to work together in the com- 
mon task. 

Unless we are finding ways to do 
something like this we fool ourselves 
and we play havoc with precious lives. 
Attendance records, overflowing class- 
rooms, and tremendous offerings have 
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little to do with this. Indeed, they may 
blind our eyes to the central and crucial 
responsibility we bear. 


If We Want World Order 


Owen J. Roberts, former associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, was eter- 
nally right when he summoned his fel- 
low-Episcopalians to face squarely the 
issue before us in the establishment of 
world order. Presiding over the House 
of Deputies as the first layman to be so 
elected in his denomination, he relin- 
quished the chair in order to speak his 
deep convictions on this matter. 

Said he: “I would rather see. this 
great Christian congregation keep its 
mouth shut than give lip service to the 
United Nations situation.’’? Then he in- 
troduced a _ resolution, which carried 
with only one dissenting vote, pointing 
out that world peace can be maintained 
only by international law supported by 
a representative legislative body elected 
by the nations involved and enforced by 
an executive answerable to the people. 

This far-reaching step ‘‘makes clearly 
evident the moral obligation of all 
peoples to release and share some part 
of their absolute sovereignty in the in- 
terest of world peace.” 

Mr. Justice Roberts’ voice is being 
constantly added to those who stress 
this fundamental in these days. It is 
good that he and the Episcopalians gave 
it such unanimous emphasis in their 
Philadelphia triennial. 


On World Communion Day 


World Communion Day on the first 
Sunday in October has come to hold 
increasing significance. It provides op- 
portunity for a rededication of church 
members and leaders early in the fall 
program, It challenges lay participa- 
tion in the usual visitation program 
which usually precedes the Communion. 
It rallies the forces for greater effort. 
It begins, in many congregations, an 
eight-weeks’ period of sustained church 
attendance, All these ends are well 
worthwhile, but they are not the great- 
est benefits of the occasion. 

More and more, church members, on 
World Communion Sunday, may come 
to feel their oneness with Christians 
everywhere, Under Christ, we are mem- 
bers of a wonderful family. The con- 
cerns of one are the concerns of all, and 
on this high day we are made more 
deeply aware of the ties which hold us 
in the fellowship of Christ and of his 
children, 

The day is, further, an incentive to 
missionary endeavor. We cannot be 
made aware of those who enjoy the 
privileges of Christian faith and fellow- 
ship without being concerned for those 
multiple millions who are yet to be won. 
Here in America and to the ends of the 
earth we face anew the challenge of our 
World Com- 
munion Sunday reminds us of it and 
calls for our dedication to it, 


missionary responsibility. 
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Parents, Wake Up and Act! 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 





In most instances, juvenile offenders 
result when adults have fallen down 
on their responsibilities as educators. 
Oftentimes, youths have been lured into 
crime because adults have failed to pro- 
vide proper outlets and upbringing. Too 
many cases of young offenders reflect 
laxity in early discipline, indifference on 
the part of parents and neglect by the 
community. 


Prime Responsibility Lies with Parents 


Parents, who are the stewards of the 
home, have the prime responsibility to 
teach their children, In the home a 
child is taught to walk, to eat, to talk 
and must be taught to obey the laws of 
civilization, Without such obedience 
there will be chaos. Without a deep 
sense of respect for the law and order 
of the home there can be no respect for 
the law and order of the community. 

It is increasingly evident that a lack 
of moral responsibility is a _ serious 
causative factor in crime, Proper re- 
ligious influences can assist greatly in 
combating juvenile crime. Lack of 
moral responsibility in a child means, 
in most instances, that parents are in- 
different to God and the necessity of 
religion. If parents want their children 
to obey the spirit and the letter of the 
lew, and in all ways cooperate in main- 
taining law and order and to advance 
the common welfare, they must begin 
early with religious training in the home 
circle. Parents can make the most of 
their opportunities for the moral and 
religious development of their children 
by both formal and informal training. 

Because a child has a highly de- 
veloped power of imitation, the example 
of the parents is far-reaching. Parents 
must not preach religion and not prac- 
tice it. In your desire to round out the 
social and religious training of your 
child by regular church attendance, you 
cannot hope for success if you fail to 
accompany your son or daughter to re- 
ligious exercises. 


Action by Parents Imperative 


If we are constant in our efforts to 
build for America, we must have con- 
tinuous adult action by parents who 
must recognize that children’s personali- 
ties are largely formed during the first 
years of their lives. We need action 
which will eliminate unsocial tendencies 
and substitute qualities that form the 
basis of virtue, forbearance and self- 
denial, and action which will lead our 
youth into the spiritual environment of 
our churches where they will receive the 
life-saving lessons of Christian forti- 
tude. There must be action which will 
make the community aware of the evils 
of crime and the necessity of properly 
channelizing the activities of youth, 
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Above all, action and» united effort 
which will teach our children the real 
meaning of freedom and democracy are 
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most certainly necessary if America is 
to preserve its heritage down through 
the ages. 





TEACHING FOR DECISIONS 


By HARRY C. MUNRO* 





ECISION is the stuff of character. 

A strong character is decisive, 

positive, poised, consistent. Habit- 
ual uncertainty, vacillation, or hesita- 
tion are marks of weakness. Decision 
of character is the expression of an in- 
ner principle to which a life has hecome 
committed. That is why the Christian 
teacher exerts such a powerful cnarac- 
ter building influence. That is what 
makes religious teaching the climax of 
all teaching. 

The Christian teacher is one through 
whom Christ teaches. To teach for 
Christ means to teach for decisions. It 
is in the realm of decisions that all 
teaching reaches its climax. General 
education deals with facts, knowledge, 
skill. Christian education deals with 
values. General teaching presents all 
the various opportunities and possibili- 
ties which open up before the student 
as he faces life in a very complex world. 
Christian teaching guides his decisions 
in the light of what he is after in life. 
The general teacher transmits ideas. 
The Christian teacher shares an experi- 
ence. That experience of the in-dwell- 
ing Christ determines the meaning and 
the influence upon life of all other ex- 
perience. Christian teaching is the cli- 
max of all teaching. ‘ 


Influences of Christian Teaching 


When one compares the time and at- 
tention given to general education under 
professionally trained and employed 
leadership, with the program of the 
church school under its voluntary lead- 
ership, one wonders whether Christian 
teachers have any chance whatever of 
measuring up to their supreme task. Any 
quantitative comparison makes their 
work seem trivial and marginal. It is 
the qualitative difference that counts. 
One through whom Christ teaches may 
exert an influence all out of proportion 
to the time involved. 

Technology has answered most of 
our questions beginning with ‘‘What?”’ 
and “How?” General education gives 
these answers. Christianity answers 
the questions beginning with ‘‘Why?’”’ 
Because whole nations of people in our 
generation have followed wrong an- 
swers to the ‘“‘Why?” of life, our whole 
world staggers under its weight of 
knowledge, and starves in the presence 
of potential abundance. Christ has the 
right answer. He gives it through his 


*Director of National Christian 
Teaching Mission of the “International 
Council of Religious Education and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


teachers. The Christian teacher is one 
through whom Christ teaches. 


New Scale of Values 


The war made “‘priorities’’ a house- 
hold word. Wartime priorities intro- 
duced a whole new scale of values. 
Things and activities had value in pro- 
portion to their contribution 
winning the war. The word “priority” 
may be new. The principle is as old 
as the Sermon on the Mount. There 
Jesus expressed the principle of priori- 
ties, not with respect to war but with 
respect to the Kingdom of God. ‘Seek 
first his Kingdom and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be yours 
as well.’’ Once a life is organized 
around this priority principle, it has a 
scale of values by which to guide every 
decision. The Christian teacher teaches 
for decisions in accordance with that 
scale of values. 

The values for which one lives and by 
which he makes his decisions form the 
essence of his religion. In his parables 
of the Pearl of Great Price and the 
Treasure Hidden in a Field, Jesus de- 
fined the Kingdom of God as that su- 
preme value for which everything else 
would be gladly sacrificed. The Chris- 
tian teacher is always seeking to es- 
tablish this principle of priorities with 
respect to Kingdom values in the lives 
of those whom he teaches. It is not a 
mere matter of dealing with isolated 
“life situations’? one after another as 
they arise. Rather it is a matter of 
using and even deliberately planning 
experiences which will confront the 
learner with the necessity of discrimi- 
nating among values which are related 
to the Supreme Value. 


toward 


Christian Teachers Are Evangelists 


To teach for decisions makes the 
Christian teacher an evangelist. The 
many day by day decisions root back 
in the one supreme decision. Aad that 
one supreme verdict for Christ comes 
as the climax to many lesser decisionr. 
Like trickling rivulets they flow to- 
gether through tributaries to form the 
deep, flowing, decisive currents of a 
life. Whether one teaches little chil- 
dren or seasoned Christians his work is 
always momentous when Christ teaches 
through him. All his teaching is re- 
lated to the main verdict, either as an- 
tecedent or as consequence. 


These tributary decisions are impor- 
tant. It is thus that Christian teaching 
issues in Christian living. Nothing is 
taught until it is learned. And nothing 
is learned until it is lived. Teaching 
for Christian living is the Christian 
teacher’s’ perennial commission. Yet 
there is a principle of priorities among 
these many decisions. The lesser tribu- 
tary decisions must never be allowed to 
obscure or to take the place of the one 
supreme verdict for Christ. At some 
favorable ‘“‘season of the soul’’ this must 
become the direct and conscious aim of 
the teacher. All the lesser decisions 
should illumine and magnify this major 
verdict. Teaching for decisions sharp- 
ens to teaching for Devision. 


Evangelism and Christian education 
thus merge. They ought never to be 
separated. A major weakness in the 
program of many churches is the ten- 
dency to separate them as to leadership, 
program, and responsible agency. Chris- 
tian teaching without the evangelistic 
motive and passién is less than fully 
Christian. It tends to fall to the level 
of ordinary’ teaching. Evangelism 
which lacks the full-orbed long range 
educational approach to its goal is su- 
perficial and partial. Teaching for de- 
cisions which are effectively related to 
the supreme Decision is educational 
evangelism. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that according to the Golden 
Rule Foundation, a comparison of 
the averages of the 13 years from 
1920 to 1932 with the thirteen years 
1933 to 1945 shows that: 

Population increased 13%; 

Membership of the churches in- 
creased 18%; 

Expenditures for 
creased 200%; 

Savings increased 213%; 

Taxes increased 285%; 

GIFTS TO CHURCHES, COL- 
LEGES, ETC., DECREASED 20%. 





luxuries in- 





By R. L. ST. CLAIR ° 











Catherine, field worker, reports eight 
new Auxiliaries organized in the state 
in recent months. The mission- 
chapels program of expansion has 
touched Dothan in the organization of 
“Evergreen,’’ Mobile, in ‘‘Toulminville,”’ 
and Montgomery in ‘Capitol Heights.”’ 

. Leadership Schools are scheduled 
in all parts of the state this fall includ- 
ing a Pan-Presbyterian school in Mont- 
gomery, the Birmingham Presbytery 
school at Vine Street, and one conducted 
in Dothan by William M. Belk, regional 
director. Mr. Belk is moving his office 
from Pulaski, Tennessee, to Birming- 
ham October 1, 


Continuous Temperance Education 
Program Keeps Counties “Dry” 


The majority of Alabama’s counties 
are legally ‘“‘dry’’ and a constant educa- 
tional program continues to keep them 
so. Local option eiections are _ fre- 
quently called by both the liquor and 
the temperance forces. Roy Breg of 
Allied Youth in speaking over an itin- 
erary in the high schools of Alabama 
tells them that the greatest menace to 
their happiness and their ‘‘whole future 
rests in the social drinking that starts 
the alcoholism that ends in disaster.” 
W. Earl Hotalen, for nine years leader 
of the Alabama Temperance Alliance 
has been succeeded by J. R. Sweden- 
burg, former Pickens County Board of 
Education superintendent. Hotalen’s 
work is recognized by his election as 
president of the national temperance 
movement. 


Prospects Bright for Successful 
Completion of Southwestern Drive 


With Mobile Presbytery over-sub- 
scribing its quota and all the others far 
along on their goals the Southwestern 
campaign gives promise of realizing the 
full $313,000 from Alabama before 
December 31, with Kenneth J. Brooks, 
the college’s representative in the state, 
assisting each of the other presbyteries. 


HARRY H. BRYAN. 


Bessemer. 
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that brings hope as well 
as reading pleasure 










| By Unknown 
Ways 


By W. G. BRANCH. Here is a book of hope, rather than 
of pity; of inspiration rather than of sympathy. By re- 
counting experiences of well known people who have 
won magnificent triumphs over their handicaps, the 
author points the way to similar victories for others. A 
book that can (and should) be given to every handi- 
capped person — without embarrassment to the giver or 
the recipient. Just published, $1.50 


“A treasury of devotion...” 


Five Minutes a Day 


Compiled by ROBERT E. SPEER. Prayers, Bible verses 
and poems for our daily moments of prayer and quiet 
thought. “A beautiful and enriching treasury of devo- 
tion. All will discover in it a true means of communion 
with God.’ — Henry Sloane Coffin $1.00 








At all bookstores’ 
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Story of a ‘‘Salt Festival’’ 
By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER 





NIGERIA, AFRICA. 

LL ALONG THE WAY we were 

interested in African beauty par- 

lors. The*styles and coiffure were 
worthy of emulation by American beau- 
ticians. and 
bells on and 
rings in pre- 
dominating color season: red 
fezzes, red sashes, red pants (one trou- 
ser leg red; one black), and red nails 
dyed such a brilliant scarlet with na- 
tive products that Revlon chemists 
should learn the African secret. The 
sun was kept off new born babies’ heads 
while they are strapped to. their 
mothers’ backs by small gourds burned 
in exquisite patterns. It makes an in- 
genious baby bonnet, a treasured fam- 
ily heirloom which the mothers, at no 
price, will sell. One stylish wo- 
man wore about her cloth showing the 
flags of all nations, while another fas- 
cinating robe was covered with pictures 
of Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt. 

* * * 

We of Chief Alake of 
Akeokula, who was eager for his many 
wives to be faithful in attendance at all 
religious services of the mission. A list 
of penances, when they failed in their 
Christian duties, was posted. One of 
them read: “Failure to attend evening 


prayers, a bottle of gin.” 
“ * * 


We saw rings on fingers 
rings in the ears, 

Red was the 
of the 


toes, 
the nose. 


were told 


One Nigerian choir, singing an an- 
them in English, advised the congrega- 
tion, ‘‘Where duty calls or danger, be 
never waiting there.’ At the same 
place, the Sunday school superintendent 
told the classes to go to their ‘‘respect- 


able’ places. We saw grave memorials 


purposely placed by the side of the 
road for all to see. Upon some of the 
memorial stones were angels with guns 
and angels with umbrellas over their 
heads. Upon some were written the 
cost of the funeral and the monument. 
On a wayside native church, built of 
mud, we found written, ‘‘The Lord hath 
done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad.” WE ARE! 
* + * 

And now we'll fly to the Camerouns 

and [ll tell you a thrilling salt story. 
. +. 7 

We who live where there is a great 
lake of salt and where we can sprin- 
kle freely with salt our porridge and 
eggs for breakfast, seldom realize how 
priceless our treasure is. It is of 
greater value than gold and diamonds, 
for we can live without jewels, but the 
human body cannot live without salt. 
Especiaily in hot countries is salt neces- 
sary for the maintenance of health, and 
yet, unfortunately in many tropical cli- 
mates, this vital chemical is difficult to 
obtain. Many Africans burn saline 
grasses to get the brackish ashes with 
which to season their food, but this 


-does not satisfy the appetite, and there 


results a constant craving for salt. 


* ” * 

Some weeks ago I met with a group 
of Paraguayan Christian women in 
Asuncion. [I was telling them of other 
women around the world, who, too, 
were disciples of Christ, and of their 
physical and spiritual needs. “They are 
the salt of the earth,” I explained, 
“though they live in a land practically 
barren of salt."’ “Salt is difficult to get 
here too,’ these Christian women of 
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Paraguay said, “but not so difficult to 
obtain as in Africa. We would like to 
send a gift of white salt to our dark. 
skinned neighbors across the sea,”’ §o 
I was commissioned to be an ambassa- 
dor of good will and to buy, with their 
sacrificial love-offering that day, some 
salt for some “salty Christians’ who 
were physically salt-hungry. 


* * * 


Exactly one month later I was at 
Sakbayeme in the Camerouns, visiting 
the City of the Sick, where more than 
a hundred victims of leprosy lived. 
Never before, anywhere, had we had 
such a welcome accorded us. Never be- 
fore had our path literally been strewn 
with flowers and palm fronds. Never 
before had we marched beneath a 
triumphant arch of overhanging lacy 
boughs and ropes of brilliant flowers, 
Never before had we been so showered 
with gifts of eggs and fruit. These peo- 
ple gave to us abundantly and freely 
of all they had, but they gave no salt 
to eat with the eggs, for they had no 
salt to give. All during the war years, 
in their French territory, this priceless 
product had been almost unobtainable. 
The mission doctor had providentially 
been able to buy a few sacks of salt 
that very week, and I had the money to 
buy them from him for the Christian 
women of the Disciples Church in Para- 
guay to give to their unfortunate broth- 
ers and sisters in the Camerouns. 


* * * 


Never have I presented a gift that 
gave me so much pleasure to give, in 
His Name, and so much pleasure to 
those who received it. There were 
cheering and singing and the clapping 
of crippled hands and the dancing of 
crippled feet. 

* * * 

Within the domed cathedral of palm 
arches, we had a sacred ceremony. Be- 
fore the expectant congregation we 
opened the sacks of salt and tasted of 
it, revently, before distributing it 
among those so sorely sick and needy. 
I took two teaspoons full to send, by 
mail, back to the sacrificial givers on 
another continent that, they, too, might 
taste of this spiritual feast. It was a 
new kind of communion, at the table 
of which the presence of the Christ was 
felt and honored. Christians of three 
continents participated in this ‘‘salt fes- 
tival.”” As we tasted and found it good 
we prayed, ‘‘Lord, make us ‘the salt of 
the earth’ that we may make savory the 
lives of many in this needy world, who 
have not tasted and found that the 
Lord is good!” 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Paul’s Background and Early Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 6 


Acts 21:39; 22:3, 27 


Our lessons for the next three months 
will be taken from the life and letters 
of Paul, Jesus’ greatest disciple, whose 
influence on the history of ,Christianity 
has been second only to that of his Mas- 
ter. As Dr. H. M. Battenhouse has 
written: New Testament history after 
Christ ‘‘centers in the mdin upon one 
character. The personality of Paul 
dominates the age. It is reflected in 
nearly one-half the writings of the New 
Testament. The influence of its natural 
grace and spiritual power is everywhere 
present. Paul stands supreme among 
the Christian teachers of all time. He 
was the first century’s matchless inter- 
preter of the Christian faith, its noblest 
and most heroic missionary pioneer, its 
markedly talented literary genius, and 
the most worthy and outspoken repre- 
sentative of its moral and _ spiritual 
idealism. The debt Christianity owes to 
him is inculculable; so also is his gift 
to western civilization. Historically his 
supreme achevement was to bring the 
one into contact with the other. He 
found Christianity a retrogressive Jew- 
ish sect; he made it a world religion.” 
(The Bible Unlocked) 

We study this week the early life 
of Paul—his unconscious preparation 
for his great vocation. 


I. Paul’s Home 


In trying to discover the secret of a 
man’s subsequent greatness it is nat- 
ural to begin with his home. The im- 
portance of heredity and of a child’s 
early training in the home are im- 
pressed upon us more and more by 
modern psychologists. In Paul’s case 
our information is somewhat meagre, 
but nevertheless significant. 

1. His Heredity. We know nothing of 
Paul’s heredity except that he was an 
Israelite, of the tribe of Benjamin. His 
racial inheritance at any rate was a 
noble one. He belonged to that race 
which together with the Greeks and the 
Romans laid the foundation of our mod- 
ern civilization; to that people of whom 
later he was able to say, even when 
he -himself was considered an outcast, 
“Whose is the adoption and the glory 
and the covenants, and the giving of 
the law, and the service of God, and the 
promises; whose are the fathers and of 
whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, 
who is over all, God blessed for ever. 
Amen.” (Rom. 9:4-5). 


2. His Family. Tha father, and 
mother are unknown. The very name 
of the former is unrecorded and ‘only 
a few hints of his character and career 


-28; 26:4-5; Phil. 3:5-6 


remain. These, however, are peculiarly 
suggestive. It appears from a confused 
and precarious tradition that he was a 
late arrival in Tarsus. He was a na- 
tive of Gischala in northern Galilee, and 
he had been driven from his home by 
civil commotion, perhaps after the wild 
insurrection which ensued upon the 
death of Herod the Great in 4 B. C. and 
brought the avenging sword of Varus 
into Galilee. He escaped across the 
northern frontier with his wife and 
child (not Paul, who was born about 1 
A. D., but a sister) and found an asy- 
lum at Tarsus. It appears from the 
education which he was able to give 
his son that he was, if not wealthy, at 
least well provided; and he occupied 
an honorable station since he possessed 
the hereditary distinction of the Roman 
citizenship.’”’ Apparently also he had 
large and influential family connections 
(Acts 23:16; Rom. 16:7, 11, 21). 


More important, however, is it to 
note that he represented the noblest 
type of Jewish piety. ‘‘He was a zealous 
adherent of the sect of the Pharisees, 
which, despite too frequent intolerance 
and traditionalism, comprehended most 
that was godly and all that was patrio- 
tic in the latter Judaism. He was a 
devout Jew, and in the city of his exile 
he was true to his father’s God and the 
traditions of their faith.’’ Writing years 


,later of his early training, Paul was 


able to speak of himself as a ‘‘Hebrew 
of the Hebrews.’’ This phrase bears 
witness to the religious fidelity of his 
father. Most Jews who lived outside 
the bounds of Palestine conformed to 
the religion of their fathers but adopted 
many of the Greek customs, and no 
longer knew the Hebrew speech, which 
was now a dead language even in Pales- 
tine itself. Jews who-termed them- 
selves Hebrews were able to read the 
Hebrew language and retained Hebrew 
customs, rejecting the more popular 
Greek modes of thought and life. It 
was in one of these strict “Hebrew” 
families that Paul was born. 

3. His Early Religious § Training. 
Paul’s earliest religious impressions 
were received from his father and his 
mother. They would faithfully perform 
their own part at the outset in obe- 
dience to the commandment in Dt. 
6:4-9, which ranked as the eleventh 
of the 613 commandments of the Law 
in Maimonides’ Book of the Precepts: 
“These words which I command thee 
this day shall be upon thy heart and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children; and shall talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house and 


af 


when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.”’ The heart of this instruc- 
tion was the declaration that the God 
of Israel was the one and only God 
(monotheism, taken for granted today, 
was a unique glory of the Hebrew re- 
ligion and a doctrine which kept the 
Israelite race a unit and free from the 
unspeakable foulness of the idolatrous 
peoples surrounding them); and the 
commandment, “Thou shalt love Jeho- 
vah thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy 
might.’’ This passage, together with Dt. 
11:13-21 and Numbers 15:37-41, in 
accordance with the pious Jewish cus- 
tom, was recited by his parents morning 
and evening so that at last it would 
enter into his unconscious thoughts. 
These same words were also written 
upon parchment and put into a bright 
metal box a few inches long, fastened 
just outside the house door. Everyone 
who went out or in raised his hand to 
touch it, and kissed his fingers as he 
repeated the words to himself. The 
first lesson, morever, that Paul would 
learn in his home was the memoriza- 
tion of these same words. The at- 
mosphere of Paul’s home then was sat- 
urated with religion, and he breathed it 
in so that it entered into his life during 
all his growing years. 


II. Paul’s Environment 


A man’s home is one factor which 
must be taken into account in seeking 
to understand his future career; a sec- 
ond factor, also of great importance, is 
the environment outside the home— 
the influences which are brought to 
bear upon the growing child and the de- 
veloping youth from without. 


1. He Grew Up In a City. Tarsus 
was the western capital of the joint 
Roman province of Syria-Cilicia, as An- 
tioch was the eastern capital. At the 
beginning of the Christian era it was 
at the height of its prosperity, a pros- 
perity which she derived in part from 
the fertility of the neighboring coun- 
try, and still more from the lucrative 
commerce which she conducted through 
her port of Rhegma at the river mouth. 
Paul speaks of it rightly as ‘‘no mean 
city.”” As Dr. William Bancroft Hill 
says: “‘The boy who grew up in such 
a place would have an outlook upon the 
world very different from that of a boy 
reared among the secluded hills of 
Palestine. In all his later thought and 
action Paul shows his city training. 
His letters reveal little of that love of 
nature and skill in drawing lessons 
from the fields and flocks which char- 
acterize the teachings of Jesus; he 
finds his illustrations rather in the 
great houses, the courts, the amphi- 
theaters, the imperial guards, the 
triumphal processions and like features 
of city life. And in his journeys he 
ever seeks the cities, and loves to min- 
gle with men in the crowded streets and 
market places.’””’ As Lyman Abbot says: 
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“He was used to crowds and to many 
nationalities and to the 


well 


intermingling 
sight of interests 
for the good of the community. His 
city training helped him to become the 
great organizer of Gentile Christendom 
and to meet the many peoples among 
whom he labored without embarrass- 
ment and with something of familiarity. 
No one of the Galilean peasants in that 
original company had any 
such training; and no one of them was 
prepared as Paul was, to meet all classes 
with confidence and to win differemt na- 
tionalities to Christ.” 


great managed 


apostolic 


2. He Grew Up in a University City. 
The chief glory of Tarsus was its uni- 
versity, at this time at the height of 
its fame. Contemporary writers rank it 
along with Athens and Alexandria as 
one of the three great intellectual cen- 
ters of the Empire. As a pious Jew, 
Paul’s father would not educate his son 
in Greek literature nor at a Gentile uni- 
versity. Nonetheless the _ intellectual 
isolation which was practicable in Pal- 
estine was impossible at Tarsus. The 
very atmosphere which the lad breathed 
would color his mind. With the alert 
mind that we know he possessed he 
was bound to imbibe something of the 
Greek culture, which, together with the 
Jewish religion and the 
had entered into the making of our 
modern civilization. His understand- 
ing of this Gentile culture later proved 
of inestimable value to him as he sought 
to be all things to all men. 


Roman law, 


8. He Grew Up as a Citizen of the 
Roman Empire. The Roman Empire in- 
cluded at the time most of the civilized 
world. The people who acknowledged 
its sway, however, divided into 
three classes: citizens, Latins, and for- 
eigners. The citizens had full political 
and other civic rights and immunities; 
the Latins had partial rights; 
foreigners none at all. The right of 
citizenship was and naturally 
highly valued. Some were able to buy 
it at a high price. Paul’s father, how- 
ever, has been given the citizenship, for 


were 


and the 


rare 
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what reason we do not know—perhaps 
some service to the state—and Paul 
inherited his rights. Later on he found 
the rights and immunities of citizenship 
most helpful in his missionary labors. 
But now the very fact that Paul was a 
citizen of this great empire must have 
influenced his outlook on life, especially 
after he became a Christian. When his 
narrow Jewish sympathies were broken 
down it was natural that he, rather than 
the original twelve, should set out to 
win the empire to Christ. 


LI. Paul’s Education 


A third factor which must be taken 
into account in seeking to understand a 
man’s future life’s work is his educa- 
tion. It is particularly important in 
Paul’s career, for he differed from the 
other apostles in that he uni- 
versity graduate. 

His education 
the home. 


was a 
began as we saw in 
When he was six or seven 
he was sent 
which 


to the elementary school, 
connected with the local 
Here he was taught to read 
and write. The sole textbook, however, 
was the Law. Heathen literature was 
altogether ignored. As books were 
scarce, the method was largely that of 
oral repetition. One result was that 
Paul’s mind, as that of every Jew, was 
stored with sacred writ. 

In his thirteenth year Paul’s elemen- 
tary education was completed, and his 
father, according to the custom, entered 
him upon his preparation for his proper 
life work. In Paul’s case it was to be 
that of a rabbi. As a rabbi’s labors, 
however, were gratuitous, it was neces- 
sary for him, as in the case of every 
other Jew, to learn a trade by which 
he might earn a livelihood. 
years, then, Paul labored 
of tent-making. Later he found it of 
the greatest advantage to be able to 
support himself during the course of 
his missionary labors. This talent too 
he put to use in his Master’s service. 

In his fifteenth year he went to Jeru- 
salem to prosecute his studies in the 
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The Layman’s View 


By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN 


N Acts 22:28 Paul says, ‘‘But I was free born.” 
his Roman citizenship entitled him, 
he was willing to use them for the good of his divinely appointed purpose. 
he was a citizen through birth strengthened his position. 
Freedom through birth bestows certain political assets on the individual, 
many handicaps which others must overcome. 
This is true of other phases of life as well. 
For more than 3,000 years leprosy has been one of mankind’s greatest 
estimates place 
No sufferer from this dread disease is born 
Lenrosy is acquired only through contact with another leper or lepers. 
Like Paul, every individual is free born, in that he shares with all other 
persons the opportunity of salvation from personal and original sin through 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as his personal Savior. 
neither it nor heredity can alienate his 
right to a knowledge of, and faith in Christ. 


The apostle recognized the 
and 


the number 
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rabbinical college. He remained here 
for three years, and probably more. The 
study was the Sacred Law in the larger 
sense of the term, including all the 
Jewish scriptures, the Law, the Pro. 
phets and the Writings. As Dr. Hill 
says, the influence of this rabbinical 
training is evident in his letters. “A 
rabbi guided his pupils in an exhaustive 
study of the Jewish scriptures, search- 
ing for hidden meaning, emphasizing 
minute differences, using allegory and 
legend in illustration. So Paul is 
teaching like a rabbi when he finds a 
significant difference between ‘‘seed” 
and “seeds” (Gal. 3:16), or makes Mt. 
Sinai typify Jerusalem (Gal. 4:25) or 
uses the legend of the rock that fol- 
lowed the Israelites in the desert fur- 
nishing water (I Cor. 10:4).’’ Such 
methods of interpretation, however, are 
remarkably rare. 


Paul was fortunate in having as his 


chief instructor in Jerusalem the fa- 
mous rabbi, Gamaliel. The Pharisees 


in N. T. times were divided into two 
schools, a narrow, exclusive school, the 
followers of Shammai; and a more lib- 
eral school following Hillel. Gamaliel 
was the grandson of Hillel, and held, 
like him, the somewhat anomalous posi- 
tion of a liberal Pharisee. ‘“‘A Phari- 
see in heartfelt zeal for the traditions 
of the fathers, he had yet none of the 
narrow exclusiveness which character- 
ized the hard school which Shammai 
had founded.’ Gamaliel’s largeness of 
heart appears in the tolerance which 
breathes through his speech before the 
Sanhedrim (Acts 5:33-40). 


As David Smith says: “It was no 
small advantage to Paul that during the 
most impressionable period of his life 
he should have been subjected to the 
gracious influence of this wise and large 
hearted teacher, and in after years he 
gratefully acknowledged how much he 
owed to his education at the feet of 
Gamaliel. The profit, however, did not 
immediately appear. A dark experience 
of moral and spiritual conflict lay be- 
fore the young rabbi; and in his quest 
after peace he was betrayed into wild 
excesses of cruel fanaticism. But the 
lessons which he had learned in the 
House of Interpretation were never ob- 
literated from his soul and they played 
no small part in his religious and intel- 
lectual emancipation.”’ 

It seems likely that when Paul fin- 
ished his college course he returned to 
‘his native city as a rabbi; and exer- 
cised his ministry in the synagogue 
which had been the spiritual home of 
his childhood, plying at the same time 
his craft of tent-making. At this time, 
and to the day of his conversion, he 
was a Pharisee. ‘‘He belonged to that 
sect among the Jews which was no- 
torious for its scrupulous observance of 
all the religious ritual, forits patriotism 
and its zeal, for its piety and devotion. 
The Pharisees were all zealots, but 
among them Paul became conspicuous 
for his zeal. He came to be the chosen 
instrument of the Sanhedrim to perse- 
cute and to annihilate the Christian 
Church. No one could find any fault 
with Paul’s reputation as a _ legalist. 
He met all the requirements of Phari- 
saic righteousness. He claimed in hie 
later life that he had been blameless as 
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judged by their standards, and no one 
ever disputed his claim.’”’ While he la- 
pored and taught in Tarsus, Jesus of 
Nazareth ended his brief ministry in 
Jerusalem, and the apostles inspired by 
his resurrection began to lay the foun- 
dation of the Christian Church. 


Paul’s Preparation and Ours 


1. We think of Paul’s home and the 
influence of the religious atmosphere 
which he breathed as a child. We can 
be sure that Paul’s home prepared him 
for his later career of matchless serv- 
ice. What should the modern home 
contribute to the child’s equipment for 
future usefulness? Is religion one of 
those contributions, or can that re- 
sponsibility be put- off on the church, 
or left to the child’s future decision? 
How can religion be inculcated in the 
modern home? What are the difficul- 
ties to be overcome? 

2. We think of Paul’s’ education. 
The curriculum was narrow and it was 
not by any means an ideal education 
from our standpoint. Yet his knowl- 
edge of the Bible stood him in good 
stead, and the fact that he was a col- 
lege graduate seemed to give him an 
advantage over his fellow apostles who 
had not the same advantages as he. Is 
education necessary for Christian serv- 
ice today? Does college education make 
a Christian better fitted to render such 
service? How can our college boys and 
girls—or high school boys and girls— 
get most out of their schooling? Paul’s 
education was founded altogether upon 
the Bible. Ours practically omits the 
Bible altogether. Is this wise? How 
can the situation be remedied? What 
are the advantages of a denominational 
college? Should the church support 
such schools? (See the Going-to-Col- 
lege Handbook of THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK—Sept. 2—on this 
topic. ) 

3. We think of Paul's environmeng¢. 
It is hard to make comparisons here. 
Our environment is different from his, 
and different influences affect different 
lives. The interesting thing, however, 
is that Paul was able to turn every in- 
fluence to good account, when he be- 
came a Christian. That is the great 
thing about Christian service. Our en- 
vironment can always be turned to good 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication ag a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
beok in print may be secured from 
them, Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 





Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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account; whatever experiences we may 
have had, whatever gifts we may pos- 
sess, they may be sanctified for the Mas- 
ter’s use. Think how this may be true 
of your own life. Are you willing to 
have it so? 
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AM ONLY ONE, but still I am one; 
I cannot do everything, but still I 
can do something; and because I 
cannot do everything I will not refuse 
to do the something that I can do.— 





EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
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Wauar are the basic values of The Upper Room? Why has it grown to be the 
most widely read religious periodical in the world? What can | expect The Upper 
Room to do for me? How can The Upper Room make me a better Christian? 


The Upper Room encourages regularity in one’s devotions. With its brief page it 
is a constant reminder that we need to set apart at least a portion of each day for 
communion with God. 


The Upper Room gives helpful guidance to one’s devotions. Many good people 
have been discouraged in their devotional life because they have not known what 
passages of Scripture lend themselves best to contemplation and inspiration or how 
to frame their prayers. The Upper Room lifts up selected passages and offers sug- 
gested prayers. 


The Upper Room brings to one the enrichment of the thoughts of other minds and 
hearts. Many Christians from all over the world contribute to it. Thus it opens up 
new avenues of thought and offers the benefit of the interplay of many minds. 


Get a copy of the October-November-December issue now at your church, or if 
not available there, send us your individual subscription today. Ten or more copies 
to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions in U. S. 
Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other countries, 
AO cents; four years, $1.35. Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 
Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Crawford A. Pharr, Lebanon, Ky., 
will become pastor of the Canton, Miss., 
church, Oct. 1. 

R. D. Bedinger from Asheville, N, C., 
to 424 Barksdale St., Jackson, Miss. 

J. B. Bradley from McGehee, Ark., to 
Monticello, Ga. 

W. B. Clemmons, Prattville, Ala., has 
accepted a call to the Fairfield, Va., 
church. 

Leonard E, 








Woodward, Troy, Ala., 
has become pastor of the First church, 
Hazard, Ky. 

Arch L. McNair, Alexandria City, Ala., 
has resigned his pastorate and expects 
to study for the next year at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Cecil B. Lawter, associate minister of 
First church, Montgomery, Ala., has 7e- 
signed that post in order to become pas- 
tor of the Memorial church, Mont- 
gomery. 

Simril F. Bryant, Pulaski Heights 
church, Little Rock, has accepted a call 
to the Tuscaloosa, Ala., church and ex- 
pects to begin his pastorate October 18. 

J. Herndon McCain, formerly of Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., was installed as pas- 
tor of the Shades Valley church, Bir- 
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mingham, September 22. 

James R. Bullock from New Orleans 
to 3501 Rice Blvd., Houston, Texas. 

Watson M. Fairley from Montreat, N. 
C., to Fayetteville, N. C., where he will 
be temporary supply pastor of the First 
church—a former pastorate. 

J. B. Tubbs from Knoxville, Tenn., to 
317 W. McLeod St., Florence, §S. C., as 
assistant pastor of the First church. 

D. C. Crawford, Jr., from Edenton, 
N. C., to First church, Trenton, Tenn., 
October 1. 


CHAPLAINS 

Duncan N. Naylor from Ft. Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., to Norwood, La, Chaplain 
Naylor is now a chaplain in the regular 
army. 

Johannes Bekkering, recently a chap- 
lain in the Dutch army, is expected to 
return to his pastorate in Geneva, Ala., 
shortly. 

I. B. Watson, Jr., from 
Va., to the 
church. 

W. S. Barr from New York to West 
Side Presbyterian Church, Monroe St., 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Petersburg, 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., 


Studying for Appoximately One Year 

L. C. Carter, Jr., Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Clyde H. DuBose, 
nary, N. J. 

William H. Foster, Jr., Westminster 
Choir School, Princeton, N. J. 


Princeton Semi- 
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FRATERNITY MEMORIAL 

U. S. Gordon, First church, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., grand chaplain of the Pi 
Kappa Alpha fraternity, and George 
Summey, New Orleans, honorary grand 
chaplain, at Mackinac Island, Michigan, 
conducted recently a memorial service 
for the more than four hundred frater- 
nity men who had been killed in the 
recent war, 


ROY L. SMITH IS LECTURER 

Roy L. Smith, editor of the Christian 
Advocate (Chicago) will be the Ashlin 
White Bible Lecturer at the First 
church, Mooresville, N. C., October 6-11. 


Dr. Gueiros Returns to Brazil 
After Serious Accident in Georgia 


Dr. Israel F. Gueiros, Presbyterian 
leader in Brazil, who has been in this 
country for several months, and who 
was in a serious automobile accident 
near Madison, Ga., late in August, made 
a rapid recovery and was expected to 
return by plane to Recife in his own 
country September 17. 

At the last General Assembly Dr. 
Gueiros made a deep impression on the 
commissioners by the earnestness of his 
greeting and by his testimony to the 
value of Protestant missionaries in 
Brazil. Since that time he has followed 
a strenuous itinerary over a large sec- 
tion of the church. 
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WHAS * 


KWON * 


ALABAMA: Birmingham WBRC; Montgomery WSFA * 
Siloam Springs KUOA * 


MARYLAND: Baltimore WBAL * 
SOURI: Kansas City WDAF * 


Announcing the Fall Series 


Presbyterian Hour Broadcasts 


You will hear these outstanding speakers 


Davin L. Sritr 

Ben R. Lacy, Jr. 
WILLIAM CRowE, JR. 
ANSLEY C. Moore 


WaLKER B. HEALY 
J. M. WALKER 
Franc L. McCLver 


Ben L. Rose 
JAMES SPRUNT 
Joun 8S. LAND 


LOUISIANA: Shreveport KWKH; New Orleans WDSU; Baton Rouge WJBO * 
MISSISSIPPI: Columbus WCBI; Jackson WSLI * 
NORTH CAROLINA: Asheville WWNC; Charlotte WSOC; 
Raleigh WPTF; Winston-Salem WSIS * OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City KOMA; Bartlesville 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston WCSC; Spartanburg WSPA * 
Knoxville WNOX; Memphis WREC; 
Christi KWBU; Dallas WFAA; Houston KPRC; San Antonio WOAI; Midland KCRS * 
GINIA: Norfolk WTAR; Richmond WRVA; Roanoke WDBJ; Pulaski WPUV. 


Sunday mornings at 8:30 E. S. T. 


Beginning October 6th and continuing through December 29, 1946, these speakers will be heard 
each Sunday morning. 


The 1946 General Assembly recognized the value of these broadcasts 


and set up a permanent Radio Committee with a place in the budget. 


Your help needed again 


Nashville WSM * 


Because of the greatly enlarged program, the budget percentage will pay only half of the 1946-47 
An average of 25 cents per man will make up the difference. 


J. McDowe.u Ricuarps 
C. Darsy FULTON 


ARKANSAS: Hot Springs KTHS; 
FLORIDA: Miami WIOD; Jacksonville WJAX; Orlando WDBO 
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TEXAS: Amarillo KGNC; Corpus 


E. B. McGuxkin 


KENTUCKY: Louisville 
MIS- 
TENNESSEE: 
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bill. 1 will The Radio Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church needs your contribution to the Presbyterian Hour before December 1. Please 
send pledges and payments to 


JOHN M. ALEXANDER, ‘Director 


Box 972, Fayetteville, North Carolina 




















